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I HAVE no other design in addressing you, gentle- 
men, than that which is induced by the desire to 
render you useful, honored, and happy. These I 
cannot doubt you all wish to become: and if I shall 
be able, in any degree, to aid you in obtaining an 
end so desirable, I shall reflect upon this duty with 
even greater pleasure than I had anticipated it. 

I have lived long enough in the world to know 
some of the dangers to which young men are ex- 
posed ; and perhaps with sufficient observation to 


justify me in attempting to point out one of the 


methods at least, by which these dangers may be 
avoided. I have seen that all the caution and 
watchfulness a young man is capable of exercising, 
and all the stern integrity of the strictest moral train- 
ing, however assiduously cultivated on his own part, 
avail little in advancing him in the world, without 
the habit, the importance of which I propose to set 
before you. I may not say, that the habit to which 
I refer is every thing he needs; and yet, in my 
humble judgment, it does more to form the charac- 
ter than all other habits combined. I mean THE 
HABIT OF INDUSTRY—a DILIGENT AND STEADY SELF- 
DEVOTEMENT TO SOME USEFUL OCCUPATION. 

Thave said useful occupation, because it is not 


. 


A 


every kind of employment that deserves to be so 
called. A young man may be diligently occupied 
in social intercourse ; he may be diligently occupied 
in the pursuit of trifling amusements, or useless 
recreations; he may be diligently occupied in a 
course of sensual indulgences; and yet spend his 
time most unprofitably, and never turn it to any good 
account. He owes it to his Maker, he owes it to 
society, he owes it to himself, to put forth his exer- 
tions for some valuable end. 

Any employment is useful, which serves to pro- 
mote the public good, or the private benefit of indi- 
viduals. He who so richly endued man with such 
diversified powers of body and mind, and rendered 
him capable, in so many ways, of benefiting himself 
and his fellow-men, has not denied him a wide and 
varied field wherein he may exert the powers so 
freely bestowed. One man may be usefully em- 
ployed in cultivating the earth, and another in tra- 
versing the ocean. One may be usefully employed 
in making, and another in executing good and 
wholesome laws. Some may be occupied in the 
chambers of the sick, some in the halls of justice, 
some in the sanctuary of God. Some may be em- 
ployed in the cabinet of the philosopher, some in 
the bureau of the merchant, some in the shop of the 
artizan. There is no one who has come to years of 
understanding and enjoys the perfect exercise of 

_his physical faculties, but may be usefully occupied 
in some manual or intellectual employment. I say 
again usefully occupied, because, if I mistake not, 
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the public conscience is not at all times sufficiently 
awake to this thought. It is recorded of the cele- 
brated Hugo Grotius, a man of high intellectual 
and moral endowments, a man whose works on 
natural law, and political and moral science, pre- 
serve their estimation as standard works even at the 
present day, and certainly one of the most industri- 
ous and learned men of his time, that toward the 
close of his life he exclaimed, Alas! I have thrown 
away life in laboriously doing nothing ! How far 
above the common standard of usefulness must 
have been the standard of this great and good man, 
to have justified, in his own view, reflections of such 
severity upon a life which every jurist, every scho- 
lar, and every theologian has learned to regard with 
profound veneration! There is a motive and aim 
in all human conduct ; and be his temperament ever 
so active and ardent, and his occupation ever so in- 
cessant and untiring, no man acts worthily of him- 
self where these are not worthy. Useful occupa- 
tion is his appropriate employment. And the ear- 
lier and more resolutely his habits of industry are 
imbibed and cherished, the sooner and the more 
certainly will he answer the great end of his ex- 
istence. 

Man is formed for activity. There is not an 
indication within the compass of the natural or 
the moral world, which can give rise to the suspicion 
that the benevolent and wise Creator designed that 
he should be unoccupied and idle. Exertion, vigor- 
ous, persevering exertion, commends itself to the 
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texture and constitution of his body and mind. The 
eye was made to see; the ear to hear; the hands 
for their various uses; the feet to walk; and the 
whole body, so fearfully and wonderfully made, so 
fitly joined together, to become a sensitive, active 
existence. An idle man countervails all the laws 
of his animal frame, and wages war upon every 
muscle, every organ, every nerve and fibre of his 
material being. He is like the dead among the 
living. He buries himself alive, and is more fit for 
the grave-yard than for the busy scenes of this 
living world. And the soul, no less than the 
body, was formed for active exertion. We know 
nothing of the faculties of the soul, but from their 
operations. Nor is there any proof that the soul 
exists except in a state of activity. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that its operations may be for a time 
suspended ; but it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
they ever are so. Unexerted, its faculties lie hidden 
even from their possessor; and their action is so 
much a part of themselves, that they are scarcely to 
be distinguished from the habit of their exertion. 
What is perception, but the mind perceiving ; what 
is reason, but the mind reasoning ; what is judg- 
ment, but the mind judging ; what is conscience, 
but the mind discerning the difference between 
right and wrong, imparting a sense of moral obliga- 
tion, and approving what is right and condemning 
what is wrong in moral conduct ; what is memory, 
but the mind retaining and recalling past impres- 
sions; what is imagination, but the mind so modify- 
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ing its conceptions and combining them, as to 
form new conceptions of its own creation? Action 
flows from the mind, as water from a fountain; 
or light from the sun. It is as natural to the 
mind to perceive and judge; to think, reason, and 
remember ; to desire happiness and hate misery ; 
and to employ all its powers in seeking good and 
avoiding evil, as it is for the corporeal faculties to 
perform any of their accustomed functions. An 
idle man, therefore, not only counteracts the laws 
of his physical, but intellectual existence, and would, 
were it in his power, reduce to inaction and insensi- 
bility those lofty faculties which constitute him in- 
telligent, moral, and immortal. 

Men do not come into the world with the arm of 
Achilles, or the intellect of Newton. It is a law 
of our nature that employment is necessary to in- 
vigorate our physical and intellectual powers. In 
no other way can they be brought to their proper 
strength and maturity. A sound mind in a sound 
body, is the fruit of vigorous exertion. Men are 
like the objects of nature around them,—purified 
and preserved, invigorated and adorned by ac- 
tivity. You see nothing healthful that is still and 
stagnant. All nature is in motion. The beauty 
and order of the natural world are maintained by 
the laws of motion. Motion purifies the air, and 
motion purifies the water. Motion gives to light 
its beauty, its melody to sound. Without motion 
there would be no ascent of the vapors, no be- 
nign influence of the rain and the dew. Motion 
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gives size, structure, and form to every flower and 
leaf. Motion produces the alternate succession 
of day and night, summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, without which “ burning suns or eter- 
nal snows, unchanging midnight or everlasting 
noon” would reign over every region of our globe. 
Had nature been a sluggard, or should she now 
become tardy and inconstant in her movements, all 
the tribes of animated existence would languish 
and die. Without these incessantly active changes 
there would be nothing to cheer and charm our 
existence ; nothing to “form the ten thousand com- 
binations for promoting the comfort and preserva- 
tion of every thing that lives ;” nothing that would 
be expressive of vigor and beauty; nothing that 
would indicate arrangement and regularity ; nothing 
that would be expressive of wisdom and design 
throughout the works of God. Nature abhors sloth 
as really as she does a vacuum. Men in idle- 
ness are like plants in the shade, whose surface is 
pale, whose germination is languid and weak, and 
whose stalk has never been invigorated by the 
agitations of the storm. Exertion gives tone to 
the nerves and sinews, and preserves the human 
form in its integrity and perfection. Nature cries 
out on the barbarity of consigning man to the ban- 
dages of childhood, and rises up in indignation to 
rescue her offspring from dwarfish degeneracy. 
Circumstances and effort form the physical charac- 
ter. Men know-not their powers until they have 
tasked them. Whence the vigor of the ancient 
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Norman’ Whence the prowess of the modern 
Cossack? Whence that arm of strength with which 
our forefathers gained and preserved their freedom, 
and the daring which sustained and nerved them in 
the day of trial? Was nature more kind to her 
offspring then than now; or did she bestow her 
favors with a more liberal hand? Was it not 
rather that their energies were disciplined in the 
school of hardy industry? And who can doubt that 
those same powers exist in the bosom of their off- 
spring, to be again awakened, not to fearful ac- 
tivity by the rude finger of unlawful power, but, in- 
ured to effort and incited by enterprise, to be de- 
veloped in those progressive and benevolent exer- 
tions which are reserved for a more peaceful and 
prosperous age? And as it is with the body, so is it 
with the mind. Mind brightens, and all its faculties 
become strengthened, refined, and enlarged by exer- 
cise. The minds of men, like their lands, owe their 
value to the labor that is laid out upon them. We 
possess naturally nothing more than a faculty to 
learn, a power to acquire knowledge, an aptitude for 
effort. It is true that there is a difference in the 
original intellectual powers of men; but it is also 
true, that vigorous, patient exertion makes the 
great mind. It has been said of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that he himself thought “he possessed no-uncom- 
mon talent beyond an epulide for patient thinking — 
and - orious investigation.” Superior intellectual 
vigor is generally the result of industrious applica- 
tion. What is genius but the capacity of making 
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exertion 1 A man may pride himself in the quickness 
of his perceptions ; he may be confident of success 
in whatever he undertakes; but if he undertakes 
nothing, and has not the capacity of making exer- 
tion; what evidence does he furnish of his intellec- 
tual superiority? No man has talent without thought, 
and no man has rich treasures of thought without 
labor. It is a mistaken notion that many are born 
great men. Could we inspect the history of those 
who seem to possess extraordinary genius, and who 
appear to acquire knowledge almost without effort, 
we should find that their minds have been subjected 
to the severest discipline. Intellectual acquisition 
becumes easy by unwearied and undiscouraged 
effort. The more men exercise the faculty of dis- 
crimination, the greater strength does it acquire. 
The more they exercise their memory, the more 
retentive does it become. The imagination expands 
by study, the taste becomes refined and elevated 
by cultivation, and all the mental powers are 
brought to their perfection by effort. 


To no small extent men are constrained to ex- 
ertion by necessity. In nature’s garden nothing 
is of spontaneous growth, except weeds. The 
merest necessaries of life, to say nothing of its 
luxuries, are the fruit of labor. The food that 
nourishes, the garments that cover, the habitations 
that shelter us, are all the result of industry. The 
earth will not yield her fruits without being ae 
sowed, and reaped. The animals by which we 
are fed, must themselves be raised and nurtured, 
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before they can raise and nurture us. The beasts 
of burden which assist us in our toil, or minister to 
our convenience and pleasure, must themselves be 
ministered to by man. How much ingenuity must 
be put forth, how much toil expended in the manu- 
facture of a single watch, or lock; a single nail, or 
pin; a single handkerchief, or loaf of bread! How 
much soil must be cultivated, how much ore dug 
from its native bed, how many arts invented, how 
many employments furnished, how many different 
departments of human labor occupied, to supply 
food, clothing, and shelter for a single individual of 
this earth’s vast family! What an immense amount 
of human labor is necessary to sustain such a city 
as London, or New-York, in existence for a single 
day! The eight hundred millions that inhabit this 
earth all owe their subsistence to the labor of man. 
The king himself is served of the field. It is a law 
of nature, as well as of religion, that drowsiness 
shall cover a man with rags, and that he that will 
not work, netther shall he eat. There are indeed 
facts apparently at war with the spirit of these re- 
marks, in the history of those countries, the inhabit- 
ants of which are able to subsist with comparatively 
little labor. But the contradiction is apparent only. 
The lands of the sycamore and the palm, the bread- 
tree and the plantain, though rich in grottoes, and 
beautiful in gardens and fountains of water, are 
lands that never reared a nation of freemen. The 
poet, in perpetuating their glory, might find themes 
wafted to his imagination in harmonious sounds 
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and aromatic odors; while the faithful historian 
might in vain search for materials that would form 
an enduring monument of the wisdom, ability, and 
integrity of their inhabitants. The artist, in deli- 
neating their scenes of beauty and voluptuousness, 
might “dip his pencil in the colors of the rainbow ;” 
while the moral painter would set before you a race 
of beings enervated by sloth, sunk in degradation, 
and wandering amid neglected altars,—crumbling 
fortresses,—broken arches,—and mingled scenes of 
beauty and of ruin—memorials, not of the greatness 
of their ancestors, but of the prowess of their more 
industrious and hardy conquerors. Annihilate the 
necessity of labor in any country, and you take from 
it its best heritage. You may clothe it with beauty, 
but you divest it of strength. It may be enchanting in 
scenery, but it is effeminate through indolence. It 
may be prolific in spices and in fruits, but it is barren 
of men. Whence is it that the nations are now 
poor that once furnished all other nations with gold 
and silver? Why has Spain been impoverished by 
her very wealth, but that her wealth was obtained 
without effort, and her soft skies have fostered her 
luxury and indolence?’ Why have the gold mines 
of South America been productive of less national 
enterprise, than the iron and lead mines of the 
north of Europe, but that the former have sup- 
pressed, and the latter have drawn forth the energy 
and perseverance of national character ; and while 
the former have encouraged, the latter have re- 
strained the extravagancies of prodigality and cor- 
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ruption? The foundation of property is in man 
himself, and in his labor. Who would think of 
comparing the effeminate inhabitants of the Italian 
states at the present day, with the plain and hardy 
mountaineers of Scotland? Or whowould envy the 
indolent and unintellectual inhabitant of Egypt or 
Asia, “dreaming away his life amid the fumes of 
his pipe, or the smiles of his harem,” that has 
learned to venerate the daring and fortitude, the 
wisdom and virtue of our enterprising ancestors ? 
A wise and all-pervading Providence often puts 
into operation a train of causes in the formation 
of individual and national character, which dif- 
fuse an influence little thought of by men. How 
different had been the history of the American 
people, if, instead of landing on the banks of the 
Hudson, and the iron-bound coast of Plymouth, 
and rearing a hardy race on these rugged hills, 
these bold adventurers had made their early settle- 
ments on the luxuriant prairies of the Missouri and 
the Illinois! You andI should not have lived to 
have seen the conversion of this immense wilder- 
ness into a fruitful field. The dispersion of fifteen 
millions of people of unequaled enterprise and in- 
genuity over these confederated States had been a 
work delayed for centuries to come. Not until 
some far distant period of time would it have been 
recorded of the New World, that over an empire 
larger than any which the eye of man has beheld, 
except the Roman and the Chinese, her agriculture, _ 
commerce, laws, liberty, and religion are in such 
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progressive advancement, as they are now beheld 
at the distance of little more than two centuries 
from the landing of our ancestors on these shores. 

It ought to be the purpose of every man, in all 
that is good and useful, to aim at distinction. The 
analogies of nature, the history of our race, the com- 
mon course of human events, the authority of his 
Maker, all invite him to high attainment. But 
whence are the highest attainments, but from the 
highest exertions! If we would be wise, good, or 
happy, we must pay the price for it in correspond- 
ing effort—if that may be called a price which is it- 
self a pleasure. ‘There is no relief from the opera- 
tion of this wise and healthful law. Labor and 
success, effort and attainment, without some special 
countervailing influence, are rarely dissevered ; and 
the few instances in which they are so, form so ob- 
vious and striking exceptions, that they only evince 
the importance of the rule. Though the race ts 
not to the swift, nor the batile to the strong, yet 
men usually attain their ends by the laborious and 
steady pursuit of them: ‘The kingdom of Israel was 
never in a more prosperous condition than during 
the latter part of the reign of David, and almost the 
entire reign of his distinguished son and successor. 
Never did it stand higher in the political scale of 


nations. Never was it richer in resources, or more 


powerful. It gave law to all the petty kingdoms 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and 
_ held the balance of power between the two great 
monarchies of Egypt and Assyria. And at no pe- 
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riod of her existence was she more enterprising and 
industrious. Egypt was at the zenith of her glory 
in the time of Sesostris. It was then that she was 
eminently the protector of the sciences, the patron 
of the arts, and distinguished in arms. It was then 
that she overran Ethiopia, traversed Africa, reached 
the shores of the Atlantic, penetrated into Asia, and 
crossed the Ganges, returned to Europe, invaded 
Scythia and Thrace, and aimed at universal con- 
quest. And never was she more distinguished for 
vigorous industry. Greece was once the dwelling- 
place of freedom, the nursery of the arts in their 
highest perfection, the favorite habitation of genius, 
eloquence, and fancy, and received the homage of 
the civilized world. But the foundation of her 
greatness and glory was sustained by those lasting 
monuments of her industry and enterprise, on which 
are still visible the names of Aristotle and Plato, Eu- 
clid and Demosthenes, Solon and Lycurgus, Homer 
and Pindar, Achilles, Ajax, Aristides, Agamemnon, 
and Leonidas. Cato told the Roman Senate, that 
“it was not by the force of their arms, but by the 
industry of their ancestors, that the Commonwealth 
rose to such a pitch of greatness.” There is, in 
modern times, a small island, a little spot scarcely 
discernible on the map of the world, and yet extend- 
ing its dominions over nearly one hundred and 
fifty millions of the human family, from the rude 
aborigines of Australasia, to the semi-barbarians of 
the Indian Archipelago, and from the southern 
frontiers of Africa, to the distant continents of Asia 
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and the New World, and actually doing more to 
give letters, arts, and religion to mankind, than all 
other nations combined. And whence her superi- 
ority, but from her characteristic energy and enter- 
prise? Nor is this remark less applicable to indi- 
viduals than to nations. Some of the greatest and 
most extraordinary characters which figure on the 
page of history, rose to eminence and to empire 
from the humblest occupations. The celebrated 
Justin, who acted so distinguished a part under the 
Emperor Leo, and who, from successive ranks of 
military preferment, advanced himself to the com- 
mand of the imperial guards, and eventually to 
the throne, emerged from an obscure family of 
peasants, who deserted their native village on the 
Danube, and traveled on foot to try their fortune 
in the capital of the Eastern Empire. The fa- 
mous Justinian, who distinguised himself by the 
display of consummate political and legislative abi- 
lities, and ascended the imperial throne on the 
death of Justin, emerged from the same rustic 
obscurity. Several of the Roman Emperors rose 
to empire from the most obscure condition. Clau- 
dius, Probus, Aurelianus, Diocletian, Maximinus, 
and Galerius, though not distinguished for their 
virtues, were so distinguished for their industry 
and enterprise, that they pushed their way from 
very subordinate conditions in human. society 
to the empire of the world. In later times, we 
shave seen the famous Kouli Khan, from an 
humble shepherd, become the sovereign of Persia, 
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the conqueror of the Mogul Empire, and the domi- 
neering rival of the Ottoman power. And what 
shall be said of the distinguished Corsican, who by 
the hardy training of the mountainous island which 
gave him birth, by a cautious abstinence from those 
scenes of dissipation which prostrate the energies 
of the youthful mind, and by his own unsleeping en- 
terprise and unwearied toil, from an exiled family of 
reduced fortune, and at his first outset in life, with- 
out friend, protector, or patron, became “the hero of 
a hundred battles,” and obtained the summit of hu- 
man power? It is a dream of the imagination to ex- 
pect great things without attempting great things. Is 
aman aiming after wealth, let him not anticipate the 
golden prize without patient, laborious effort. Ease, 
pleasure, every thing that does not involve the sur- 
render of principle, must be sacrificed to business. 
Is he searching after knowledge, he must forego 
the desire of wealth, and make every thing tributary 
to his intellectual riches. Science and learning are 
not hereditary, nor found among men without assi- 
duous cultivation. In most instances, ordinary 
minds, by persevering industry, may rise to high 
degrees of intellectual attamment, while those who 
are distinguished for their native acuteness, without 
vigorous application, degenerate into barrenness 
sini stupidity. Is it the love of honor, the desire of 
power that influences him; every man, however 
humble his condition in life, deserves the esteem 
and respect of his fellow-men, who is industriously 


devoted to an honest and useful calling. I look 
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upon a faithful, industrious servant, as a better mem- 
ber of society, more deserving the esteem of his 
fellow-men, and more likely to rise in the world, 
than the idle, dissipated inheritor of millions. In- 
deed I have known a man of this description, who 
rose from the humble condition of a coachman, 
to the office of a public lecturer on an interesting 
department in natural science. I have seen an 
industrious shoemaker in my own native village, 
rise to the distinction of one of the wealthiest and 
best informed merchants in New-England, and 
honored as the most distinguished benefactor of 
one of her principal seminaries. Franklin, Ritten- 
house, and Roger Sherman were once humble me- 
chanics. The celebrated French mathematician and 
astronomer, La Place, rose from obscure parentage 
and depressing poverty. Sir Humphrey Davy was 
once a poor boy behind the counter of an apothe- 
cary. Sir Richard Arkwright, the great improver 
of the cotton mill, was once acommon baker. The 
celebrated Dr. Hutton wasa coal-porter. ‘The late 
Dr. John Hunter, the celebrated self-taught anato- 
mist, by his silent and untiring industry, fixed a new 
era, not only in the annals of his profession, but of 
his country. Neckar, the distinguished financier 
and statesman of France, when a clerk in a bank- 
ing-house at Paris, is said to have been remarkable 
for nothing beyond ordinary talent, except punc- 
tuality and diligence. The family of the Roths- 
childs, without whom not a crowned head in 
Europe at the present day would venture to carry 
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on a war, were once unnoticed brokers in Frankfort 
on the Meine. The Lord Chancellor Brougham 
rose to the first office in the gift of the crown, by 
being proverbially the most industrious man in Bri- 
tain. And solong as monuments of useful industry 
are among the most lasting and honorable that can 
be erected to the memory of man, the names of 
Whitney, Fulton, and Clinton will not cease to be 
endeared to the American people. Look around 
upon our own mercantile community; read the 
history of your own Chamber of Commerce; and 
you will find that not a few of the distinguished men 
that have adorned the mercantile character of this 
sap polis and country, were once unnoticed 
youths, of humble origin, and literally so poor as 
to be destitute of every thing except character and 
diligence. Nor is it in the mercantile community 
alone that we find remarkable instances of what in- 
dustry and perseverance can accomplish. ‘There 


are gentlemen in the midst of us, and those nota — 


few, occupying an enviable eminence in the learned 
professions, who, like the late Charles G. Haines, are 
splendid illustrations of what may be effected by in- 
tegrity and application, and memorable triumphs of 
enterprise over every kind and degree of difficulty 
and discouragement. The world has always bowed 
to superior worth. Alfred as a king, Newton as 
a philosopher, Sir William Jones as a scholar, and 
Washington as a patriot, will be had in everlasting 
remembrance. Nor does the meed of praise belong 
to the sterner sex alone. ‘There was a time when 
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woman, with all her delicacy and grace, silently as- 
cended lofty grades of influence. Many a modest 
female has risen superior to the admiration which is 
elicited by ignorance, sloth, and fashion, from the 
noble purpose of being useful. Such females were 
the mothers of New-England and New-York. 
Such were Sarah Edwards and Isabella Graham ; 
the ornaments of their sex, and endued with minds 
not less brilliant for their moral virtues than their 
intellectual acquirements. Such too was many an 
illustrious female in the land of our fathers, whose 
names might well be recorded with those of Eliza- 
beth |Rowe, Maria Edgworth, and Hannah More, 
and whose excellence will be remembered as lon: 
as the English language is the vehicle of instructive 
and affecting thought, and the benefactors of our 
race have a place in the bosom of grateful affection. 
Men lose their reputation, not by their misfortunes, 
but by their negligence and sloth. It is a sorry 


story for a man to be ever complaining of his mis- 


fortunes. Ihave heard it said of a distinguished 
merchant of our country, that he would never em- 
ploy an unlucky young man. And though such a 
course of conduct may not speak well for his heart, 
it speaks well for his sagacity. The fortunate al- 
ways have friends. And a. is a reason for it. 
Men who are perpetually embarrassed with a suc- 
cession of disappointments, may generally attribute 
their ill success to their folly. Indiscretion is not 
the characteristic of the laborious. Mere employ- 
ment, steady, persevering employment, is very apt 
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to protect the mind from a multitude of those hid- 
den ills, those subtle quicksands on which the good 
fortune of thousands is shipwrecked. Intrinsic 
worth may not be appreciated at once; but ulti- 
mately, it shall be rewarded with the confidence 
it deserves. ‘There are few who will not deem 
it a privilege to be connected in the business of 
human life with a young man of patient industry 
and sterling virtue. Honor is the reward of merit, 
and merit is the reward of the industrious. ‘ Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business: he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean 


men.” 


a is probable that the mass of men, so far as it 
ards the present life, are as happy now as 
they ever will be. And yet is it a law of their 
nature that they should be constantly looking 
forward to future good. May not this delight- 
ful illusion be one of those arrangements of a 
benevolent Providence, by which, while our present 
enjoyments are sustained, we are incited to action 
and enterprise! Of all the prospective emotions, 
hope is the most prolific source of happiness, espe- 
cially to the youthful mind. In the bloom of man’s 
brightening existence, when every thing about him 
is gay and alluring, and at that anxious and perilous 
moment when he steps forward to the duties of life, 
the impulse which encourages and charms him is 
found in his eager and vivid expectations. This is, 
indeed, the principal source of every man’s happi- 
ness. We do not live for the present, but are 
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perpetually carried forward by a sort of natural in- 
stinct to halcyon days to come. There are few 
present joys so absorbing, and few present trials so 
fraught with depression, that in the midst of the 
former we are not looking for others yet to come, 
and in the midst of the latter we are not anticipating 
relief. Men differ in this respect from the inferior 
animals. We are not like them, environed as with 
a dense wall, beyond which we can catch but a 
glimmering light. We have a prospect brighter 
and wider than theirs. In poverty and sickness, in 
disappointment and sorrow, we are rich, and well, 
and happy in expectation ; and in the midst of hap- 
piness we are still happier in expectation. In our 
dreams we hope. Even sleep, when it covers us 
with its heavy pall, does not so overpower the mind, 
but pleasant visions creep gently beneath its folds— 
visions of present happiness and happiness to 
come. Enjoyment is nothing without hope. I 
have sometimes thought that those winged mes- 
sengers of celestial mercy, who are “ ministering 
spirits ” to many an agitated and trembling mind, 
never fulfill their errands of love more opportunely 
than when, in times of deep depression and un- 
mingled darkness, they light up the glowing antici- 
pations of the soul. It is but to touch some secret 
spring within—to inspire this glowing bosom with 
the expectation of some great though distant good— 
and the same circumstances which were just now 
dreary and dark, are changed as though by magic, 
and become radiant with light and beauty. But 
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who does not know that his hopes depend on no- 
thing so much as those habits of enterprise which 
give character to the thoughts and feelings, and 
are always presenting some delightful as well as 
reasonable object of expectation? <A regard to the 
present only, would leave the common business of 
life well nigh undone. The agriculturist ploughs, 
and sows, and reaps in hope. ‘The mariner, reck- 
less of his present comforts, exposes his life amid 
the breathings of the tempest under the influence 
of hope. The merchant shrinks from no hardship, 
omits no opportunity of exertion, avoids no hazard, 
and all under the powerful influence of hope. Hope 
moves the tongue of the orator, fires the imagina- 
tion of the poet, and lights the lamp of the scholar, 
Hope gives courage to the heart, and strength to 
the arm of the mighty on the field of battle; while 
through a thousand valves, hope, with its airy en- 
chantments, conveys the impulse to the complicated 
machinery of the deep and sage politician. A 
man never lays out himself in diligent and useful 
exertion, but he secures or increases his own good, 
or that of his fellow-men. And this is a prospect 
which supports and cheers him; and thus, while 
his hopes call forth his exertions, they, in their turn, 
are themselves fostered by the exertions which they 
call forth. Hope makes him active, and action 
gives him hope. The actual scenes of human life 
never present themselves in their true coloring to 
an indolent mind, but tinged with many a dark and 
melancholy hue. That complaining spirit, which is 
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habitually looking to sources of darkness, and turn- 
ing away from those of light and encouragement, 
is the natural growth of an unelastic, effeminate, 
slothful mind. ‘That absorbing sentimentalism, that 
morbid sensibility, so often affected by the young, 
and which, when not affected, is the bane of every 
manly and energetic quality, finds no welcome in 
the bosom of a man whose highest ambition is gra- 
tified in the prospect of responsible exertion. No 
matter what may be the aspect of his condition, no 
matter what he is called to do or to suffer, no mat- 
ter how vividly or how mournfully imagination may 
paint his prospects; so long as he has energy of 
purpose, patiently and cheerfully to address himself 
to his duty, and to augment his courage and in- 
crease his exertions by all the difficulties that beset 
his path. 

Let it not be forgotten, that men are formed for 
reflection, as well as anticipation, and that they can- 
not help looking backward, as well as forward. It 
is necessary to their happiness that they should be 
able to look backward with pleasure, as well as for- 
ward with hope. The reflection of having done 
good, is of all others the sweetest to the mind. It 
is a peculiar satisfaction to indulge the thought, 
that what we possess and enjoy is the fruit of our 
own industry. The man who has saved a nation 
by his counsel, or sustained a lawful and righteous 
cause by his sword, or healed the sick by his skill, 
or advocated the cause of the oppressed by his elo- 
quence, or reclaimed the vicious by his faithfulness, 
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or relieved the distressed by his bounty, or raised 
himself to wealth and usefulness by his industry, 
feels a pleasure which a stranger to industrious 
habits intermeddleth not with. And if such men 
should sometimes betray more of honest exultation 
than may be befitting them, they may surely find 
an apology from those who know nothing of this 
honest sentiment, and content themselves with de- 
pending upon the industry of others. No slothful 
man possesses any such sources of inward satisfac- 
tion. The joy of a clear conscience belongs not to 
asluggard. On the other hand, he has a conscious 
feeling of insignificance. As he has few objects of 
hope to feed upon in anticipation, so he has none 
of pleasing and gratifying remembrance in reflec- 
tion. He looks round upon the happiness of the 
industrious, and cannot help dwelling upon the pain- 
ful contrast between his own condition and theirs, 
and with a depression, and not unfrequently a fixed 
and steady gloom, that is the silent but too faithful 
narrator of his history. Alas, Ihave lost a day! was 
the celebrated exclamation of the Roman Emperor, 
when he recollected in the evening, that on that 
day he had done nothing to promote the good of 
mankind. How little is that man to be envied, who 
in the evening of life, sees that he has wasted his 
property, his time, his talents, his reputation and his 
influence by sloth! Such a man is his own worst 
enemy. One enterprising, virtuous citizen, is of 
more value to society than a thousand such men. 


I have read of a man whose enterprise in the com- 
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mon transactions of life gave subsistence to five 
thousand souls. In my early days, I knew one 
who gave employment, and imparted comfort and 
joy to as many hundreds. And when age crept 
upon him, and the infirmities of time withdrew his 
capital, and presence, and courage, from the little 
community of which he was the pride and adorn- 
ment, I have seen that community languish, and its 
once busy inhabitants strolling about its noise- 
less streets; and when his venerable head was 
laid low, I have heard a thousand voices call him 
blessed. 

The happiness of life surely consists in some- 
thing else, beside the mere enjoyments of sense. 
Men may live in the same world ; they may be sur- 
rounded by the same objects ; they may be in pos- 
session of the same means of enjoyment ; they may 
have the same senses ; and still there may be a wide 
difference between their actual enjoyments. It is 
not in the nature of things that a man of slothful 
habits should be as happy as an industrious man. 
Even if he has the same pleasure in eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping, it is not to be forgotten that the 
real happiness of men consists in filling up the 
hours that are: not thus occupied, in some useful 
employment. Eight hours in the twenty-four are 
usually consumed in these enjoyments of sense; 
while the sixteen that remain, are those which prin- 
cipally determine the real happiness of life. And 
while to an indolent man, these are necessarily his 
most unhappy hours, they are the happiest to the 
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active and industrious.» Two thirds of an idle 
man’s existence is a mere void—a vacuum in his 
mind and history which nothing can supply. Mere 
idleness cannot supply it; trifling amusements can- 
not supply it; vicious indulgences cannot supply 
it. And yet all men might be almost equally 
happy, if they were equally and usefully occupied. 
The means of enjoyment are much more equally 
diffused through the different classes of human so- 
ciety than is generally believed. The well-being 
of men does not depend upon their wealth, or their 
poverty ; nor upon their comparative elevation, or 
depression in human society ; nor upon their free- 
dom from the inconveniences and trials that are 
peculiar to their own condition. ‘The happiest men 
in the world are those who are the most busily and 
usefully employed. ‘There is an alacrity of spirit, 
a cheerfulness of temperament which bounds along 
over the little inequalities and asperities of human 
life, than can never be the habitual frame of mind 
of any but an industrious man. Men have an 
inherent desire of employment, “an appetite for 
occupation.” And to be happy, the appetite 
must be indulged. The mind must be active; 
the body must be active. Man could not be de- 
nied a greater blessing than useful employment. 
The primeval Paradise was not sufficiently fair 
to make its inhabitants happy without occupation. 
A man usefully occupied is happy, often without 
knowing why he is so; and there is a “sort of 
perpetual gladness about him which few events 
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can interrupt but a suspension of his activity.” 
That man overlooks the sources of present enjoy- 
ment who is ever aiming at a period of cessation 
from labor, or even at a period of entire cessation 
from difficulty and hardship. It is not so much in 
the objects we are seeking after, however success- 
fully attained, that our habitual enjoyment is to be 
attributed ; but to the gratified zeal and activity of 
the mind in the pursuit of them. The nature and 
causes of our enjoyment are within ourselves, and 
in those habits of active thought, and ardent, use- 
ful enterprise, which generate and sustain a cheerful 
mind. Man is a creature that droops and lan- 
guishes when he has no incentives to action. Use- 
ful employment is necessary to keep his mind from 
preying upon itself, and creating his own misery. 
An idle man is almost always pensive and sad. 
And it is a sadness of no enviable kind. I scarcely 
know a more contemptible object—no, I recall the 
words—I scarcely know a more pitiable object 
than the man who is depressed and dejected be- 
cause he is idle. There may be occasional gleams 
of joy flashing across the melancholy visage of 
such a man; but they are chilling and pale, and 
like the moonbeams which rest upon a winter’s 
landscape. It matters not what diversity of condi- 
tion you assign to such a man. Is he poor; poor 
he is like to be, and to reproach himself for his 
poverty. Is he rich, rich enough even to live with- 
out labor, his wealth can bring him little enjoyment. 
He feels that he is acting below the dignity of his 
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nature, and the place he holds in the creation. 
Place him, if you will, upon a throne, minister to 
all his wants and all his pleasures, clothe him with 
purple, and crowd him with attendants, and he 1s 
more miserable than the menial that crouches at 
his feet. ‘There is a mighty void in his mind, which 
all the objects of his luxury cannot fill. I would 
rather be the peasant toiling on his native hills than 
he. And save for his loss of freedom, I would 
rather be a slave that bends daily to his heavy task, 
and in the labor of the hour forgets the bondage 
that enthralls him. 

We are not apt to appreciate the thought that 
the moral virtue of men depends, in no small de- 
gree, upon their industry and enterprise. Idleness 
is the nursery of crime. It is that bitter and pro- 
lific. germ of which all rank and poisonous vices are 
the fruits. It is the source of temptation. It is the 
field where “the enemy sows tares while men 
sleep.” Could we trace the history of a large class 
of vices, we should find that they originate in the 
want of employment, and. are brought in to supply 
the place which some useful employment would 
otherwise supply. There are others which take 
their rise from mere reluctance to labor, and are 
resorted to, because those who practice, and those 


who patronize them, are too indolent to work. Idle- 


ness has slain its thousands. It is the corrupter 
of men and nations. It corrupted Sodom. It cor- 
rupted Nineveh. It corrupted Babylon. It cor- 
rupted Greece and Rome, rendering the former 
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an easy prey to the sword of the Macedonian Phi- 
lip, and reducing the latter to a condition in 
which the wealth of a private citizen purchased 
at auction the empire of the Cesars. Idleness is 
now debasing and desolating Catholic Europe. 
May it never blight the prospects of this fair and 
now industrious land! Far distant be the day from 
the American people, when, weary of a sober and 
diligent occupation, they yield themselves to that 
wild and extravagant spirit which, overlooking sure 
and gradual gain, would make haste to be rich! 
Far distant be the day, when the spirit of specula- 
tion shall take the place of long cultivated habits of 
industry ; when men will no longer labor, because 
they have found a shorter road to wealth; and be- 
cause they will not labor, necessarily become vicious 
and degenerate! The greatest, I had almost said - 
the only barrier against vice is the habit of industry. 
Industrious habits render vice unnecessary and 
disagreeable, and prevent the opportunity of indul- 
gence. An industrious man is the companion of 
industrious men, and has neither time nor tempta- 
tion to be vicious. There is no other possible way 
of preventing andrestraining vice in our families, in 
our community, in our land, in our young men, and 
in all ranks and orders of human society, than by 
promoting industry. Your industry, gentlemen, is 
your preservation ; and it will be, so long as it con- 
tinues. It is not in all your pride of sentiment, 
nor all your purposes of integrity, to protect you, 
to mould your affections, to form within you an 
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enlightened conscience, to give you character, 
without the habit of industry. In a state ofan. 
tracted mere repose, I had almost said, an angel’s 
mind would lose not only the buoyancy of its joy, 
but the unblotted integrity of its virtue. 

The citizens of these States can scarcely appre- 
ciate the incentives to enterprise enjoyed by the 
young men of this country, compared with those of 
older countries. I know not a work written by the 
masters of Political Economy in Europe, that does 
not refer to the distinguished privileges of this land, 
in this particular. You occupy a country, gentle- 
men, whose population is not limited by the narrow- 
ness or sterility of its soil, and the condition of 
whose inhabitants is not aggravated by any oppres- 
sive and arbitrary system of taxation. No annual 
exaction of tithes confines the operations of our hus- 
bandry. No laws of entailment and primogeniture 
here arrest the equal diffusion of property. No 
splendid throne and overgrown aristocracy are here 
built up on the penury and toil of the lower orders, 
or repress the hope and courage of the great mass 
of the people. No where is human labor more pro- 
ductive, and no where are the blessings of a well 
rewarded industry more widely diffused. Wealth, 
honor, power, usefulness, here lie open to the com- 
petition of all the worth and talent which may exist 
in any quarter of society. You have all the incen- 
tives to exertion which freedom and the equal ad- 
ministration of good and wholesome laws can sup- 
ply ; and if you are defeated in the attainment of the 
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isest and most benevolent designs, your defeat 
can hardly fail to be regarded as the monument of 
your inertness. 

Few know how to make the most of human life. 
Whatever station you occupy, whatever profession 
you pursue, you will have great advantage over 
those around you, by a diligent, patient, faithful em- 
ployment of your time. The main reason why so 
many men, both in secular and sacred professions, 
are so frequently changing from object to object, 
and from place to place, and have no settled pur- 
pose of pursuit or study, is that they have not the 
diligence indispensable to sustain them in any 
one long-continued course of labor. Beware of 
this fluctuating, irresolute state of mind. The 
best antidote to it is the diligent occupation of 
your time. ‘lime is the most valuable of all the 
talents entrusted to men. Make the most of time 
—of every day—of every hour. Be prodigal of any 
thing, rather than time. Buy time, and sell it not. 
Buy it at any rate, and look well that it be all occu- 
pied. Its freshest and most vigorous hours devote 
to labors that are the more severe and exhausting ; 
its more wearied moments to those that are more 
mild and indulgent. “Gather up the fragments” 
of it, that nothing be lost. It is of more importance 
to improve human life, than to extend it unimproved ; 
to live well, than to live long. No man can pro- 
mise himself twenty years; and yet by a wise and 
faithful improvement of his time he may live twenty 
in ten. 
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- [ know not how it is in the mercantile world ; but 
in professional life every thing is done by system 
A man ought, in ordinary cases, to have his own 
plans of business and hours of labor; and yet, 
taking the world as it is, it were unwise to be so 
much the slave of system, as to accustom himself 
to do nothing except in his own time and way. 1 
have generally found that those who are destitute 
of method in their business are not to be relied on 
either for punctuality or diligence. Shun the com- 
pany of loungers; and, while you cultivate the 
habits of punctuality yourselves, have as little as 
possible to do with men who are not punctual. 
Never decline or avoid duties of high responsi- 
bility. When called to such duties, make it a point 
to anticipate them, and prepare for them. You 
may be in haste in little matters, and throw off a 
thousand of them at your convenience, if you dis- 
charge your more important trnsts deliberately and 
well. And never allow yourselves to be diseourag- 
ed. If you fail in a few efforts, never mind the 
failure, especially if you are conscious of having 
done your best. Try again. ‘“ Fortune favors the 
brave.” ‘The providence of God is not apt to be 
wanting to the man who is not wanting to himself. 
The most of those who hear me are probably 
aiming at wealth. It is a beautiful remark of Lord 
Bacon, “ Seek not proud wealth, but such as thou 
mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, 
and leave contentedly.” Wealth is desirable, not 
for its own sake, nor for the wants which it sup- 
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Pligipr in itself it is an abstract, imaginary thing, 
and, where it is possessed, creates more wants 
than it gratifies. It is desirable mainly, to angment 
your influence, and extend the facilities of doing 
good. That accomplished statesman and jurist, 
the late William Wirt, a name that will be long 
illustrious and venerated in the annals of America, 
on this topic has the following remarks, ‘‘ Exces- 
sive wealth is neither glory nor happiness. The 
cold and sordid wretch, who thinks only of himself, 
who draws his head within his shell, and never 
puts it out but for the purpose of lucre and osten- 
tation, who looks upon his fellow-creatures not only 
without sympathy, but with arrogance and inso- 
lence, as if they were made to be his vassals, and 
he to be their lord, as if they were for no other 
purpose than to pamper his avarice, or to con- 
tribute to his aggrandizement—such a man may 
be rich, but, trust me, that he never can be happy, 
nor virtuous, nor great. ‘There is in a fortune a 
golden mean, which is the appropriate region of 
virtue and intelligence. Be content with that, and 
if the horn of plenty overflow, let its droppings fall 
upon your fellow-men ; let them fall like the drop- 
pings of honey in the wilderness, to cheer the faint 
and weary pilgrim. I wish you indeed to be dis- 
tinguished ; but wealth is not essential to distinc- 
tion. Look at the illustrious patriots, philosophers, 
who, in various ages, have blessed the world. Was 
it the wealth of Aristides, of Socrates, of Plato, of 
Epaminondas, of Fabricius, of Cincinnatus, and a 
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countless host upon the rolls of fame, that consti- 
tuted their distinction? Their wealth was in the 
mind and heart. ‘These are the treasures by which 
they have been immortalized, and such alone are 
treasures that are worth a serious struggle.” 
Wealth alone, gentlemen, is not worth living for. 
Beware of a restless anxiety to be rich. Sigh not 
in secret for wealth. Envy not the splendor and 
ease of the affluent. The most wealthy are some- 
times the most in want. Where wealth is most 
eagerly sought after, it is the least satisfying. It is 
a melancholy fact at the present day, that young 
men are so solicitous for wealth. I have no desire 
to see a young man, during a few of the first years 
of business, accumulate property. Let him be 
thankful, if by exemplary diligence, he can procure 
a comfortable living. If with this he can be cheer- 
ful and happy, he has the earnest of more; and 
what is of much greater consequence, he has the 
pledge that more will not be his ruin. 

That you, gentlemen, deem not wealth the only 
good, I ask no other evidence than the existence 
and design of this Mercantile Library Association. 
It has been a fault in our mercantile community 
that it has not appreciated the intellectual cultiva- 
tion of its young men. I have often heard it said, 
that a young man who means to be a merchant, 
should have nothing to do with books. And I have 
been not a little mortified at the ignorance and 
cupidity of the observation. There is a time and 
place for books even among merchants. It does 
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not follow, that because a man’s head is full, his 
hands are idle, or his purse empty. A merchant 
of industrious habits will be very apt to find time 
for the improvement of his mind. It were a libel 
on the character of many before me, te say that a 
good merchant cannot be a well-informed man. 
Merchants bid fair to be the nobility of the country, 
and ought tobe well-informed men. Their habits 
of application, their wealth, their personal worth, 
their extensive intercourse with all classes of so- 
ciety, all give them influence ; and it is not a light 
matter that this influence should be wisely and 
benevolently directed. He who aims at being an 
accomplished merchant may not aim at being a 
profound scholar; but he ought to aim at being a 
well-informed man. “ You will confer the greatest 
benefit on your city,” says an ancient philosopher, 
‘‘not by raising the roofs, but by exalting the minds 
of your fellow-citizens ; for it is better that great 
minds should live in small habitations, than that 
abject slaves should burrow in great houses.” 

To acquire knowledge you must have recourse 
to reading. “Reading makes a full man, writing 
a correct man, and conversation a ready man.” A 
little time judiciously devoted to books every day 
will not only gradually beautify and enrich your 
minds with various knowledge, but insensibly form 
you to habits of intellectual cultivation. You cannot 
too deeply possess yourselves of the importance of 
a wise employment of your time in this particular. 
It is not every kind of reading that improves the 
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mind or heart. It is very desirable that young 
men, especially in our large cities, should acquire 
some taste for scientific pursuits. Besides the 
valuable knowledge they will be led to acquire, 
they will be kept from reading books of mere 
amusement, which corrupt the imagination and fire 
the passions without improving the intellect, and 
even at its expense and injury. I have often been 
requested to furnish a list of authors that may be 
recommended to young men whose opportunities 
for reading are comparatively few. As books of 
general information, Watts on the Improvement of 
the Mind,—Good’s Book of Nature,—Miller’s Brief 
Retrospect of the Kighteenth Century,—and Fergu- 
son, on the History of Civil Society are worthy of the 
attention of every young man. In the department of 
history, the History of Ancient Nations by Rollin,— 
Hallam’s View of the Middle Ages,—the History of 
England by Hume and Smollet,—and the History of 
Scotland, of Charles V., and of America by Robert- 
son, may be recommended. to your perusal. Priest- 
ley’s Lectures on History,.and Bigland’s Letters 
also contain much valuable information in a con- 
densed form. Our young men are not generally 
well enough acquainted with the history of their 
own country. On this subject. every young. man 
should read Marshall’s Life of Washington, and 
Holmes’ Annals, a book which will be found ex- 
tremely useful as a book of reference, and is ~ 
uncommonly accurate in dates. There is also 
a work on the War of the Revolution, written by 
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Charles Botta, an Italian, and translated by Otis, 
which for its impartiality and graphic descriptions 
does its author great honor. In the department of 
biography, Plutarch’s Lives,—Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets,—the Life of Cicero by Middleton,—the Life 
of Lorenzo de Medicis by Roscoe,—and the Life of 
Napoleon by Walter Scott will be found to possess 
a charm scarcely surpassed by the most popular 
fictions.’ Books of travels also, and whatever gives 
an insight into the condition, character, business, 
and customs, particularly of such nations as have 
intercourse with our own, ought to be read by the 
members of a Mercantile Association. In the se- 
ries of books of “ Entertaining Knowledge,” pub- 
lished for popular use within a few years in Eng- 
land, there are treatises on different branches of 
natural history, written by men well versed in that 
subject, which will not only amuse for the moment, 
but furnish much valuable knowledge. ‘The young 
men of this association also should certainly know 
something of the science of political economy. 
Among the popular works on this subject, the work 
of Dr. Chalmers, and a volume just published 
by Dr. Wayland, are written with great clearness. 
But, gentlemen, I must bring my remarks to a 
close. A firm conviction that by cultivating the best 
faculties of your minds, and the best affections of 
your hearts, your application to business will be 
“turned to some good account, has led me to detain 
you thus long upon so plain a subject. I have no 
fears for the young man who, under the smiles of 
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a benignant Providence, depends on his own re- 
sources. He is rich in himself. The wealth of 
the Indies is nothing compared to an industrious 
virtuous mind. Such a man is happy, and pours a 
thousand gladdening streams over human society ; 
while the idle, the ignorant, and the vicious are 
themselves miserable, and nuisances in the society 
of which they are members. I will not ask for my 
best friend a greater earthly blessing than that he 


be an industrious, useful man. And I would not 
inflict on my worst enemy so severe a punishment 
as to compel him to be idle. It is said of Spinola, 
a famous commander in the service of Spain, that 
on being told that Sir Francis De Vere, who served 
under Leicester in the expedition to Holland, died 
of having nothing to do, replied, that was enough 
to kill a general! I hope to be willing, if my 
Maker so decide, to die of hunger or thirst, of 
plague or pestilence, at home or abroad, on the 
land or on the ocean ; but God forbid that I should 
ever die of having nothing to do! 
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